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ABSTRACT % * 

This/report examines objectives for geographic 
education recently^ developed by 6 of the $0 states. The objectives 
reviewed conee from the states of North Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. These states were selected because 
there was evidence of recent and intensive effprt to develop 
relatively explicit objectives fbr geographic education. Therefore,* 
an analysis of these objectives should .provide , some insight into 
durrent ideas about geography in the schools'. ft Only knowledge and, 
skill objectives were analyzed. Two limitations to the study are 
acknowledged: ,(1) data fcom the^ six states, selected as they w.ere, do 
not permit generalizations ^boi^t all the' states and (2) some 
geographers would disagree^with the content classification schfeme 
used in the stucty. Findings^and conclusions include t?he following. 
Differences among fefie objectives for geographic •'^ucat;ion in the six 
states are striking; For example, jnore than 'half ol* the objectives 
from Utah and Virginia fall in>to the information processing category, 
while 'less th^n 10% of South DakdtaJ* are so classified. Twenty-five 
percent of Wisconsin's objectives cotfcern £%rth scie'nce/physical 
environment, but in North Carolina that category contains only one 
percent of the- objectives . Overall-/ judgirtg by these objectives, - 
precollegiate geographic education is a composite of information 
processing, area studies, and to a lesser extent., man-land geography. 
Much less attention is. given to physical geography /• problem solving, 
and the spatial tradition. It- is concluded that precollegiate 
geographic education lacks suitable guidelines and criteria for 
developing and evaluating objectives, (kli) x 
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- OBJECTIVES FOR GEOGRAPHIC" EDUCATION: » 

RESULTS OF A STATE BY STATE SURVEY 1 

••by / 
« Gary Manson 

This 4& the third in a series' of reports on tha status 
or geography in the elementary and secondary schools of the 

f 

United States-. Each report deals • with different topics 

because ascertaining the status of precollegiate' geographic 

education, like ascertaining 'the conditions *of one's health, 

. ' ' ' - ' • - * " '*' ' * 

requires multiple 'measures.' The first report' discussed 

enrollments Achievement and cur r.iculum patterns ,'- while the 

'secorra 'dealt, with 'geography textbooks , . Grafles-7-12 . 1 This 
* ' " « - • . "• . - * ' . - . . ' " 

repojt examines objectives for .geographic education recently 

developed by six -of 'the f*fty„ states. 2 

Defined in i "behavioral" "terms , educational objectives 'are 

statements of what it is that (Learners should be^able to do - 

after instruction which. they were unable to do previously. 

m < * 

Necessarily, an objective contains a ' "process" element , 
which indicates the a'ctioa to be performed by the learner, 
ata'd a "content" element, Which identifies the object- of ' the 
action. " Examples of process are "draw", "remember" and 
"explain"; examples of content sfe "a map",; "the largest 
cijty", and "lo'cation rent". 4 Objectives are^. distinguished 
from goals -in that goals -stipulate broad, long-range 
PU J£ 9 " S<?S ° f a cur ricular'-area, so they^ are stated mtfre 

: - ( ' 



b'roadlyHhaa objectives. - "Acquire, the knowledge. needec^ to 
t iiuderstaod the spatial organization o£ American society" is 
an example of a goal. All documents examined for this study 
generally conformed to this distinction between goals and 
objectives. 3 ^ 

Method- . . ' . • ~ *' 

The objectives reviewed for this study come from the* 

* • - * * » 4 / - • ' ♦ f 

states of North Carolina , . Soyfth Dakota, Tex^s, Utah, / 

Virginia "and Wisconsin. The§e .states were' sei&qtedf because 

.there was evidence of recent an/3 intensive effort to deyelop 

relatively explicit objectives for g§ographit: education, r 

therefore, an analysis of these 'objectives should "provide - 

some insight into * current ideas about v gepgraphy in the 

schools. Each of {ihes-e states classified their objectives * 

into the 'conventional categories of knowledge objectives,/ 

skill objectives and attitudinal objectives, although 

different nomenclature was sometimes used." Virtually no 

atti tudinai$ objectives were directly relatVd tg geography so 

* $ ^* * 

'only knowledge and skill objective's were analyzed-. „ • m 
Categories for the knowledge objectives were « 

r v * ' 

constructed from Pattison's 'four traditions* and .tfaggete' s 

» , 

•ecological and spatial systems 1 views tff . the geographic'' 
discipline. (Figure 1) 'The 'earth v 

science/environmental 1 category includes objectives dealing 



with* the physical environment, especially the 



atmosphere, 



. CLASSIFYING. KNOWLEDGE 'AND. SKILLS OBJECTIVES 
• FOR' GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 



category' 
Earth. science/environmental 



Man-land/ecological 1 



Area studies/regional 
mosaic 



Spaj.ial organization/ 
• regional hierarchy 

Information-processing 



Problem solving 



Examples • 

"ExP.LAIN -WHAT CAUSES SEASONS," 

"Explain • and descri-be'the present location of continental . 

LANDMASS/ES THROUGH M ANALYSIS OF THEIr' EVOLUTION FROM 
. A SINGLE LANDMASS i " . 

* mm ♦ 

"Tell how' climate affects the- way we dress and live," • 
"Support or. disprove a given statement'of geographic'det^rminism. 

"List the characteristics, of the 'less developed' nations of » . 

the world,'''. 1 , ' - « - . , , 

"Locate on«a phy'sical/resource map of Africa areas best -suited 

for agriculture,". \ ' ' * ' • . • 

"Apply central place- theory to the urban pattern of- the state/' 1 . 
"Explain" the influence' of large cities on rural areas,'- - : -\ 

* *■ ■ * 

"Identify distortions on v , , ', map projections," ••>, ; 
"Make sketch maps of places studied',":' • 

*\\ . 

"Suggest a solution to a given problem of environmental abuse." 
"Describe the effects of malnutrition .on the population, op • 
'developing countries-, "• , • ' • 



-the hydrosphere and eartV%snin' relatibns. Ttie 

•marVrland/ecclogxcal 1 response category contains objectives 

. * * 

concerned with .people-environment interactions. Objectives 

focused on, the character .and dif f esent iat ion of places were 
placed in the,' 'area studies/regional mosaic '. category , while 
objectives concerned with locational analysis were included 
in the 'spatial/regional hierarchy 1 category. Two 
categories for skill-related objectives werfe utilized: 
those related to obtainingv organizing, reading or 
interpreting information were classified as * *' 
•information-processing' objectives; and those involving 
issues ssuch as resource depletion and regional development 
were labelled 'problem solving' objectives. Objectives 
♦^concerned with" generalized problem solving skills were not- 
included* 
Fin dings 

' . \ - ■ 

The number of objectives for geographic- education 
prepared by each state ranged from 18 to 160. States opting 

* - ■ 

for a specific grade-by-grade ap&roach generated* more 
objectives than states preparing broader midpoint and 
•exiting objectives. For this reason, percentages are used 
to make t^ie comparisons shown in Figure 2. Care should be 
taken with the interpretation of percentages fcJr' the small 



Objective Category 



. Earth Science 
< - . 

Man -land • 

Area studies. 

Spatial - " * , . 

Information processing 
Problem solving 



FIGURE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF OBJECTIVES BY TYPE AND STATE 
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*N*S associated with Sou*h pakota and Texas; itf should, be- 

# v — 
noted tbat^exas has • prepared extensive, subordtnant ' 

statements containing, hundreds of objectives for '.geographic 
education*. . ' 1 

Differences among the objectives for geographic 
* * ■* 

education in .these six states are^ striking. More than* half 

of the objectives from Utah and Virginia fall into the- ■ 

mformatibn processing category,, while less than 10% of 

SouthfDaJcota 1 s are so^cla^ssif ied . '25* of , Wiscon&in 1 s 

objectives concern- earth science/physical environment, but 

in North' Carolina that category, contains -pnly 1% of the - , 

objectives. Yet, the "big" picture seems clear: judging by 

these objectives, precollegiate geographic educatio/ is. a 

composite of information processing,- #rea studies And, to a 

lesser extent, man-Jand^jfe^raphy. .Much less attention is 

given to physical- "geography, problem solving and* the spatial * 

tradition. ^ > $ 

Three of the states considered % in this study classify 
their objectives by discipline. By comparing the percentage 
bf objectives .allocated to eacri discipline, we can gain JKfflte - "^ 
idea about the relative inportance assigned to the various 
disciplines by the ^developers of the objectives. This* 
assumes/ of course, th^t the nflmber of objectives provided- 
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for each discipline * is a valid index of its perceived 
importance and that the developers classified the objectives, 
properly. Figure 3- suggests -that psychology, anthropology 
a£d semiology are the lea^t important social' science 
^disciplines in precollegiate eck^cation, while history and - 
political science are the most important. , Geography ranks 
thir^J in importance in North Caroling only slightly ahead 

o 

, c 

of economics; in Texas ar^d Utah, geography ranks evert lower. 

Limitations apd Conclusions 

* • 
Any dis'cussion of the findings of this study sfiould 

begin with* an acknowledgment of two principal limitations 

before we 'tprn to some tentative .conclusions* First, data 

f^om these six states, selected as they -were, do not permit 

generalizations about all thp states. Some states did not 

respond to repeated request^' for statements of philosophy, 

rationale and ob j'eojtive-s for. the sqcial studies, perhaps 

because many states do not have such documents.. 5 Of the 

states Which did supply curriculum documents/ only the six 

'considered in this study had adequately formulated 

objectives for geographic educatiQti: in this respect, they - 

4 • 

must be regarded as leaders insofar as state-level 

♦ 

curriculum development is concerned* ' 
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PERCENTAGE OF ALL SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. OB-JECTIVES BY STATE AND DISCIPLINE 



.State 



Discipline 
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.Geography 
History 
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' Second, we should tecongize, that some geographers would 
disagree with- the content classification- scheme used in this 
stuty,* preferring other frameworks .instead. And. eve* if the 
present framework were acceptable-, no doubt there would-be.- 
disagreement about the classification of certain objectives. 
But underlying this limitation is a ^ore serious problem 
•which is beyond the scope of this research, i.e. the lack of 

• an agreed-upon structure for the geographic discipline which 
is suitable for pedagogic purposes One group of curriculum 

^ specialists has said: "At times, it would be easy to 

» * 

^conclude that geography and history have no agreed-upon 
conceptual base. Unlike the situation in science and' 
mathematics, it is not possible ' to work backwards from some' 

.established* theory in' geography to' identify, such critical 

components as generalizations, • individual concepts .and. 

6 * A 

skills.^ A related problem concerns the. lack of 

consensus about an appropriate framework for skills.' Most 

geographic educators recognize that more precise* and 1 

detailed descriptions of skills are needed %o gu£d< 



. 3e 



instruction and evaluation, but here; too, there is little 



agreement among geographers. 



• Despite these, and other limitations, certaia 
conclusions can be drawn. First, geographers should realize 
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that their discipline hajs not disappeared from the 
precolle^iate. curriculumt All states included, in this study 

provided, some, objectives; for geographic education. However, 

» * 
geographers should be concerned abpiit the priority' given to 

geographic education; it appears that geography is "losing 

out," to other 'disciplines, especially, economics., 7 Second, 

geographers -should' recognize that- geographic education at 

the precollegiate level lacks suitable guidelines and 

criteria for developing and eva^Lua^ing objectives. Many 

\ objectives seem to have originated in the outroded, - • '• 
perceptions of geography held by nongeographers; how else , 

.can one explain the virtual absence of the spatial 
tradition? Where geographers have' participated in the 

^formulation of objectives,^ a more balanced and. coherent view 
of . the discipline emerges, but no su,ch view can eve* by 

glimpsed %y looking* across the states; instead., one/ sees' 

only confusion. . ^ 

Objectives are more than an indicator of the status of 

geographic education. They' tell us what it is that policy' 

makers believe to be important and necessary outcomes of the 

educational process; as such, educational objectives are 

political statements. Objectives also influence^ tfce. 

selection g€ c&rriculura content: and teaching-learning 



practices, although it must be acknowledged that teachers 
sometimes' ignore, statements of educational objectives. when, 
they plan and" conduct instruction. 8 Nevertheless, ' 
objectives can control and " prescribe' wh'at will' 'be taught and 
how it will be learned, especially when they are linked., to a 
state-wide assessment program. For these reasons, 
geographers should be concerned about the dfecussion of 
objectives presented elsewhere -in this session. 
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